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WILLIAM PENN 


William Penn, in his Preface to the Life of 
George Fox, after furnishing his testimony in re- 
lation to him, thus addresses his cotemporaries: 


And now, Friends, you that profess to walk in 
the way this blessed man was sent of God to turn) 
us into, suffer | beseech you the word of exhor-| 
tation, as well fathers as children, and elders as) 
young men. The glory of this day, and founda- 
tion of the hope that has not made us ashamed 
since we were a people, you know is that blessed 
principle of light and life of Christ, which we pro- 
fess, and direct all people to, as the great instru- 
ment and agent of man’s conversion to God: it 
was by this we were first touched, and effectually 
enlightened, as to our inward state; which put us 
upon the consideration of our latter end, causing 
us to set the Lord before our eyes, and to num- 
ber our days, that we might apply our hearts to 
wisdom. In that di iy we judged not after the sight 
of the eye, or after the hearing of the ear, but ac- 
cording to the light and sense this blessed princi- 
ple gave us; we judged and acted im reference to 
things and persons, ourselves and others, yea, to- 
wards God our Maker. For being quickened by 
it in our inward man, we could easily discern the 
difference of things, and feel what was right, and 
what was wrong, and what was fit, and what not, 
both in reference to religion and civil concerns. 
That being the ground of the fellowship of all 
saints, it was in that our fellowship stood. In this 
we desired to have a sense one of another, acted 
towards one another and all men in love, faithful- 
ness, and fear. 

In the feeling of the motions of this principle 
we drew near to the Lord, and waited to be pre- 
pared by it, that we might feel those drawings 
and movings, before we approached the Lord in 
prayer, or opened our mouths in ministry. And 
in our beginning and ending with this, stood our 
comfort, service, and edification. And as we ran 
faster, or fell short, we made burthens for our- 
selves to bear; our services finding in ourselves a 
rebuke, instead of an acceptance; and in lieu of 
** Well done,’’ “ Who hath required this at your 
hands?’ In that day we were an exercised peo- 
ple; our very countenances and deportment de- 
clared it 

Care for others was then much upon us, as 
well as for ourselves, especially the young con- 
vinced. Often had we the burthen of the word 
of the Lord to our neighbours, relations, and ac- 
quaintance, and sometimes strangers also: we 
were in travail for one another's preservation; 
not seeking, but shunning occasions of any cold- 
ness or misunderstanding, treating one a another as 


those that believed and felt God present; which God. 
I fervently bow my knees to the God and Fa- 
weighty, guarding ourselves against the cares andi ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may al- 


kept our conversation innocent, serious, and 


friendships of the world. We held the truth 
the spirit of it, and not in our own spirits, or after 
our own will and affections. 
and brought into subjection, insomuch that it was 
visible to them that knew us, we did not think 
ourselves at our own disposal, to go where we 
list, or say or do what we [ist, or when we list. 
‘Our liberty stood in the liberty of the spirit of 
truth; and no pleasure, no profit, 
vour could draw us from this retired, s 
We were so far from seeking 
occasions of company, that we avoided them what 
we could, pursuing our own business with mode- 
ration, instead of meddling with other people's 
unnecessarily. 

Our words were few and savoury, our looks 
composed and weighty, and our whole deport- 
True it is, that this retired 
jand strict sort of life from the liberty of the con- 
iversation of the world. exposed us to the censures 
of manv, as humourists, conceited, and self-right- 
But it was our preservation 
from many snares, to which others were continual 
ly exposed by the prevaleney of the lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh, and th® pride of life, that 
wanted no occasions or temptations to excite 
them abroad in the converse of the world. 


They were bowed 


no fear, no fa- 


watchful frame. 


ment very observable. 


eous persons, 


I cannot forget the humility and chaste zeal of 
y. O how constant at meetings, how re- 
tired in them, how firm to truth’s life, as well as 
principles, and how intire and united in 
our communion, as indeed beesme those that pro 
fess one head, even Christ Jesus the Lord! 

This being the t 
of God before-mentioned wes 
leave emoengt us, and we 


and example the man 
ent to declare and 
Mt oe embraced the 
same as the merciful visitation of Gud to ue 


word of exhortation at this time is, 
tinue to be found in the way of this testimony with 
all zeal and integrity, and so much the more by 
how much the day draweth near. 


that we con- 


And first, as to you, 
honoured brethren in Christ an i! are in the exer 
cise of the ministry; O fee} life in the ministry!— | 
Let life be your commission, your well-spring and 
treasury in all such occasion 
there can be no begetting to God, 
can quicken or make people alive to God, | 
life of God; and it must be a ministry in and from 
life that enlivens any people to God. 
seen the fruit of all othe 
that are turned from the evil of their ways. 
not our parts or memory, 
openings in our own will and time, that will do 
A dry doctrinal ministry, however 
can reach but the ear, and ts but 
there is another soundness, 
Christ the power of 
, that opens, and 
and none can open; as the 
oil to the lamp and the soul to the body, so is 
that to the best of words. 
say, “My words they are spirit, and they are life;”’ 
that is, they are from life. and therefore they make 
you alive that receive them. 
had lived with Jesus, 
till they received it; 


3; else you well know 


by the few 


God's work. 
sound in words, 
a dream at the best; 
that is soundest of all, v 
This is the key of David 
none shuts; and shuts, 


Which made Christ to 


If the disciples, that 
were to stay at Jerusalem 
must we wait to receive 
before we minister, if we will turn people from 
darkness to light, and from Satan's power to 


ways be like-minded, that you may ever wait re- 
verently for the coming and opening of the word 
of life, and attend upon it in your ministry and 
service, that you may serve God in his spirit. 
And be it little, or be it much, it is well; for much 
Is not too much, and the least is enough, if from 
the motion of God’s spirit; and without it, verily, 
never so little is too much, because to no profit. 


For it is the spirit of the Lord immediately, or 
through the ministry of his servants, that teacheth 
his people to profit; and to be sure, so far as we 
take him along with us in our services, so far are 
we profitable, and no farther. For if it be the 
Lord that must work all things in us, and for our- 
selves, much more is it the Lord that must work 
in us for the conversion of others. If therefore 
it was once a cross to us to speak, though the 
Lord required it at our hands, Jet it never be so 
to be silent, when he does not. 


It is one of the most dreadful sayings in the 
Revelations, That he that adds to the words of 
the prophecy of this book, God will add the 
plagues written in this book. ‘To keep back the 
counsel of God, is as terrible; for he that takes 
away from the words of the prophecy of this book, 
God shall take away his part out of the book of 
life. And truly it has great caution in it to those 
that use the name of the Lord, to be well assured 
the Lord speaks, that they may not be found of 
the number of those that add to the words of the 
testimony of prophecy which the Lord giveth them 
to bear; nor yet to mince or diminish the same, 
beth being. sit yery offensive to God. 


Wherefore, brethren, let us be careful neither 
to out-go our guide, nor yet lotter behind him; 
since he that makes haste may miss his way, and 

: that stays behind lose his gwide; for eve n those 
. it have received the word of the Lord had need 
wait for wisdom, that they may see how to divide 
the word aright; which plainly implieth, that it is 
possible for one that hath received the word of 
ibe Lord to miss in the division and application of 

, Which must come from an impatiency of spirit, 
od a self-working; which makes an unsound and 
dangerous mixture, and will hardly beget a right- 
minded living people to God, ; 


I am earnest in this, above all other considera- 
tions, as to public brethren, well knowing how 
much it concerns the present and future state and 
preservation of the church of Christ Jesus, that 


: has been gathered and built up by a living and 
the repetition of former 


powerful ministry, that the ministry be held, pre- 
served, and continued in the manifestations, mo- 
tions, and supplies of the same life and power 
from time to time. 


And wherever it is observed that any one does 
minister more from gifts and parts than life and 
power, though they have an enlightened and doc- 
trinal understanding, let them in time be advised 
and admonished for their preservation; because 
insensibly such will come to depend upon self-euf- 
ficiency, to forsake Christ the living fountain, and 
to hew out unto themselves cisterns that will hold 
no living waters, and by degrees draw others from 
waiting upon the gift of God in themselves, and to 
feel it in others, in order to their strength and re- 
freshment, to wait upon them, and to turn from 
_God to man again, and so to make shipwreck of 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and of a 
good conscience towards God; which are only 
kept by that divine gift of life that begat the one 
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and wakened and sanctified the other in the be- 
ginning. 

Nor is it enough that we have known the divine 
gift, and in it have reached to the spirits in prison, 
and been the instruments of the convincing of 
others of the way of God, if we keep not as low 
and poor in ourselves, and as depending upon the 
Lord as ever; since no memory, no repetitions of 
former openings, revelations, or enjoyments will 
bring a soul to God, or afford bread to the hun- 
gry, or water to the thirsty, unless life go with 
what we say, and that must be waited for. 

O that we may have no other fountain, trea- 
sury, or dependance! that none may presume at 
any rate to act of themselves for God; because they 
have long acted from God; that we may not sup- 
ply want of waiting with our own wisdom, o1 
think that we may take less care and more liberty 
in speaking than formerly; and that where we do 
not feel the Lord by his power to open us and 
enlarge us, whatever be the expectation of the 
people or has been our customary supply and 
character, we may not exceed or fill up the ume 
with our own. 

I hope we shall ever remember who it was that 
said, ** Of yourselves ye can do nothing;”’ our sul- 
ficiency is in Him: and if we are not to speak our 
own words, or take thought what we should say 
to men in our defence when exposed for our tes- 
timony, surely we ouglit to speak none of our own 
words, or take thought what we shall say in our 
testimony and ministry in the name of the Lord 
to the souls of the people; for then of all times, 
and of all other occasions, should it be fulfilled in 
us; * for it is not you that speak, but the spirit of 
my Father that speaketh in you.”’ 

And indeed the ministry of the spirit must and 
does keep its analogy and agreement with the 
birth of the spirit; that as no man can inherit the 
kingdom of God unless he be born of the spirit, 
sO no ministry can beget a soul to God, but that 
which is from the spirit. For this, as [ said be- 
fore, the disciples waited before they went forth, 
and in this our elder brethren, and messengers of 
God in our day, waited, visited, and reached to 
us. And having begun in the spirit, Jet none ever 
hope or seek to be made perfect in the flesh: for 
what is the flesh to the spirit, or the chaff to the 
wheat? And if we keep in thesspirit, we shall 
keep in the unity of it, which is the ground of 
true fellowship. For by drinking into that one! 
spirit, we are made one people to God, and by it 
we are continued in the unity of the faith and the! 
bond of peace. No envying, no bitterness, no 
strife can have place with us. We shall watch 
always for good, and not for evil over one ano- 
ther, and rejoice exceedingly, and not begrudge 
at one another's increase in the riches of the 
grace with which God replenisheth his faithful 
servants. 








Obeying the Great Christian Precept.—The 
golden rule of doing to others as we would be; 
done by, would never have led us into such 
wastefulness and extravagance as what you have 
seen. If we in the town and country, landlords 
and tenants, employers and employed, had endea- 
vored to make the material, moral, and spiritual 
condition of our neighbours as healthy as we 
would wish our own to be, we should have found! 
our reward literally here upon earth. I have 
shown you the costliness of neglect; but in this, | 
as in all other cases, we shall be deceived and led! 
astray if we begin in a wrong spirit. If we seek, 
merely that which is expedient, no foresight and| 
calculation will be sufficient to guard us against) 
error. Shrewd calculators enough there have 
been at Liverpool, but all their shrewdness and 
calculation has not prevented the waste of hun-| 
dreds of thousands on ill health. Had one-half of 


D 


‘feet. 
\they cannot have been exposed to atmospheric |@nimals in this country durin 


e ot ante 09 
‘have been sunk to a depth of some hundreds of) "tes. 
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that energy and thought been devoted to their in other parts of the American continent. The 
duty to their neighbour by that wealthy commu-' State of Ohio is rich in specimens, both animal 
nity, how much richer would they have been! and vegetable; among the latter, the date, bam- 
* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right-|boo, and bread-fruit tree, besides others indige- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto nous to the country, bave been found ata depth 
you.”"—A Lecture on the Unhealthiness of Towns, \of four hundred feet below the surface, in many 
&Sc., by Viscount Ebrington, M. P. 


instances with the most fragile and delicate leaves 
‘uninjured. ‘The great Pittsburg coal seam, which 
‘covers an area of 14,000 square miles, abounds 
also in fossil plants; tracks resembling those of 
the cheirotherium, dog, and some species of rep- 
tiles, have been found in it. Of these no satis- 
Among the interesting and instructive facts factory explanation has yet been given, but some 
which geologists have derived from fossil remains, consider that we thus possess prool that reptiles 
there are none more extraordinary than those and fishes were not the only air breathing animals 
presented by footmmarks of extinct animals.—|!M existence at the time that the forests of sigilla- 
Geology gives us, ag must now be generally Ta and lepidodendra were growing. 

known, a faint outline of the history of creation;| Fossil footmarks have also been met with in 
showing one period when no animals higher than England, Scotland, Saxony, and various parts of 
fishes existed, another when the only addition to Europe. In 1824, some specimens were dug up 
this state of things consisted of reptiles, and final-|in Cheshire, but remained undescribed until the 
ly, a ime when mammalian animals were ushered ‘discovery of others in a quarry at Storeton, near 
into the world, man being, to ail appearance, a Liverpool, in 1838. The miners, when the slabs 


crowning addition after the component materials were first laid bare, supposed them to be impres- 
of the earth had come into their present arrange- sions of a human hand, to which they bear a great 
ment, 





FOSSIL FOOTMARKS. 
We extract from a very interesting paper on 
** Fossil Footmarks,” the following: — 


lresemblance, and from which circumstance the 
About the year 1830, Dr. Deane of Massachu-| animal to which they belong has been named the 


setts observed several extraordinary footprints in Cheirotherium. By the labors of Professor Owen, 
a sandstone quarry on the borders of the Connec- this animal has been made out to be a species of 
ticut river. He directed the attention of Pro- reptile allied to the frog and salamander, but with 
fessor Hitchcock to the appearances, who drew very great inequality in the extremities—the hind 
up an interesting memoir upon the subject. The foot measuring twelve inches in length, and the 


first specimens were in square slabs, taken from fore foot not more than four inches. ‘The name 


.a quarry of flagstones, presenting four distinct now given to it, from the structure of its teeth, is 
,and perfect tracks of a large bird; the lower stone Labyrinthodon. Slabs and casts of its footmarks, 


bearing the depression, and the upper stone the and of those of birds, are exhibited among the 


impression, precisely as they would appear if other interesting specimens in the geological gal- 


formed in soft mud, and suddenly hardened.— lery of the British Museum. Other tracks as well 
Other specimens were soon discovered; similar as those of the Cheirotherium have been found in 
footmarks were noticed on the stones of the side the Storeton quarries. According to a paper 
walks in several of the towns and villages of read before the Geological Society, ‘ many large 
Massachusetts; and the quarries visited from clabs are crowded with casts in relievo, some of 


. which they were taken. Some were found in red which are supposed to have beon derived from the 
‘shale, in gray micaceous sandstone; and others in feet of saurian reptiles, and others from those of 


a hard sandstone composed of clay and sand. tortoises. Occasionally, the webs between the 
The strata lie at various degrees of inclination, toes can be distinctly traced. It is impossible to 
and the footmarks vary in size from very small to look at these slabs and not conclude that the clay 
incredibly large. beds on which they rested must have been tra- 

The valley of the Connecticut appears to have versed by multitudes of animals, and in every va- 
been in remote times a large estuary, and it has riety of direction.” Some further researches, 
been shown that these footmarks were made on Made in the same quarries during the past year, 
the borders of a shallow expanse of water. ‘The have brought to light the footprints of birds, from 
larger birds would sometimes wade into the water |@ small size up to two and a half inches in length. 


jin search of food; and supposing the surface to Mr. Cunningham, the discoverer observes in hia 


remain placid, layer after layer of soft mud would description—* The feet had three toes; the inter- 
be quietly deposited in the deep-sunk tracks mediate space between two impressions is ten 
which they left, until the whole was filled up, yet inches; and, so far as they go, the impressions are 
without obliterating the impression of the birds’ right and left. There can, I think, be no doubt 
In some instances a concreting process has of the animal that produced them having been a 
taken place, so that, on separating the layers of bird, and probably one of the Gralle. * * * 
stone, a perfect fac simile of the foot is obtained. his discovery | consider important, as proving 
The very perfection of the specimens shows that|beyond a doubt the existence of warm-blooded 
the period of the 
influences, such as would have been the case had deposit of the new red sandstone. I have long 
they been formed on mud left dry by the tide, looked for something of the kind, and am now 
Subsequently to the filling up of the tracks, they hoping to discover some of the large Ornithich- 
Across other slabs found in the same 
feet, and hardened into stone. Since that period, | ‘istrict runs a grooved mark, as though formed 
and while the oolitic, cretaceous, and tertiary by the tail of an animal trailing on soft mud; 
groups of rocks were being deposited, they have |Some were covered with a network of cracks, 
been upheaved to the position in which they are,@d dotted with rain drops. ‘These appearan- 
now found. ‘Their discovery may be regarded as Ces go to prove, that if some of the tracks have 
one of the most interesting pages in the physical, been formed under water, others have been ex- 
history of the earth. |posed at repeated intervals to the hardening ef- 

The marks have been found in a district ex-| fects of the sun, and th® further deposition of silt 
tending more than eighty miles along the banks of by water, which has thus produced a succession 
the Connecticut river; they include fourteen new | Of layers.” 


species, among which some, from their resem-| Footprints have been seen also in the sandstone 


- 


blance to the tracks of saurians, have been called/of Shropshire; and in the south, near Hastings, 
Fossils are, however, abundant|tracks sixteen inches in length, supposed to be» 


Saurotdichnitles. 











I 


those of a bird, occur in the hardened beds of compartments, as we see clay at the bottom of a 
sand. Every new discovery has helped to dispel dried pond, and [ was able to bring away some 
the scepticism with which the original supposition | pieces to England.’’ The markings on some ot 
was received, as to the tracks being those of|these pieces, which have been deposited in the 
warm-blooded animals. The advocates of a par-| British Museum, are most perfect, and fully ex- 
ticular theory contended that the prodigious im- emplify the mode in which the ancient fossil Orni- 
pressions in the sandstone of the valley of the thichnites were formed. 
Connecticut were those of some hitherto un-| Various opinions have been expressed as to the 
known saurian with trifid feet. Mr. Lyell’s re-'size and height of the birds whose feet left im- 
cent visit to America has, however, set the ques- pressions so enormous. ‘The African ostrich is 
tion at rest. In company with Professor Hitch. the largest bird known at the present day: its 
cock, he went to examine the footprints, and height is from seven to nine feet, weight eighty to 
writes—" ‘I'he waters of the Connecticut being one hundred pounds, and the total length of the 
low, [ had an opportunity of seeing a ledye of|foot ten inches. Reasoning from analogy, the 
rock of red shale laid bare, on which were im- conclusion is, that the Ornithichnites giganteus 
printed a single line of nine footsteps of Orni.|and ingens were double the height and size of the 
thichnites gizanteus, turning alternately right and!ostrich. A bird of this gigantic stature, rivalling 
left, and separated from each other by intervals of our camelopard in height, would be a fitting com- 
about five feet. At one spot there was a space, | panion for the enormous quadrupeds which exist- 
several yards square, where the entire surface of ed contemporaneously on the earth! At the first 
the shale was irregular and jagged, owing to the thought, such things appear beyond the bounds of 
number of footsteps, not one of which could be probability; but nature herself has furnished evi- 
traced distinctly, as when a flock of sheep havejdence in their favor by the fossil bones recently 
passed over a muddy road; but on withdrawing exhumed in New Zealand. Mr. Owen, in a com- 
from this area, the confusion gradually ceased, munication to the Zoological Society on these in- 
and the tracks became more and more distinct. | teresting remains, gives the name of Dinornis, or 
The professor informed me, that since he first|** Surprising Bird,’ to the animal to-which they 
announced his belief, in 1836, that these impres- belonged. The largest of this species, Dinornis 
sions were referable to birds, he had observed giganteus, when living, was ten feet six inches in 
above two thousand footprints, prebably made by height; and another, the Diaornis struthoides, 
nearly thirty distinct species, all indented on the equalled the modern ostrich in size. ‘The foot- 
upper surface of the strata, and only exhibiting! prints of the dinornis were of the trifid character, 
casts in relief on the under side of the beds rest-|as described of the American Ornithichnites: the 
ing on such indented surfaces.” dimensions of the feet were in some instances 
While travelling in Georgia, Mr. Lyell had similar; the natural consequence is, that there is 
seen the process by which the recent footprints of re longer ee) room for a + oe me rite 
animals—racoons and opossums—were preserved |° maracter of fossil footmarks in the Connecticut 
on the sea shore, by the drifting in of fine-blown sandstones. ‘ le an 
sand, which, under pressure, would have concre- Phe high nmportaace of the study of fossils hag " 
ted into a hard mass. And after viewing the "2S of throwing light on the early history of tem, 
tracks in the quarries on the Connecticut, the se- planet is clearly shown by the facts brought for 
cret of their formation was revealed to him on the ward a = wrens ——_ We ray — 
shores of the Bay of Fundy. « When I arrived clude in I rofessus Ansted o Vebrde: “ It is strange 
in this region,” he tells us, * it was the period of that in a thin bed of fine clay, Oveuering between 
the lowest or neap tides, so that large areas, two masses of sandstone, we should thus have 
where the red mud had been deposited, were laid, COP¥'"®'"S> but unexpected evidence, Rey ne 
dry, and in some spots had been baking in a hot concerning some of the earth @ tababitants at mr 
sun for ten days. ‘I'he upper part of the mud early period. ‘The ripple mark, the = ar ; 
had thus become hard for a depth of several the scratchings ofa small crab es the sand, and 
inches, and in its consolidated form exactly re- °Y©" the impression of the rain arop. so distinct 
sembled, both in color and appearance, some of as to indicate the direction of the wind at the time 


; . of the shower,—these, ¢ ytprints of th 
the red marks of the new red sandstone formation ae ” wry these, and 7 ae poh the 
of Europe. ‘The upper surface was usually aie are all stereotyped, and offer ae Tere? 
smooth, but in some places | saw it pitted over which NO 'GrEUMR Con goIneny, ok py nemo’ 
with small cavities, which { was told were due to °'S% rpc Boxy or pre. a vec 4 vr 
a shower of rain which fell eight or ten days be- clent Peres , ut the 7 aves that Trae that oe 
fore, when the deposit was still soft. It perfectly ple mark have long ceased to wash those shores; 
senatied. to ony. enind. these. fensll showers’ of for ages has the surface then exposed been con- 

oe - * - - a) : P : j . 

. . . cealed under ¢ skness of strata; the worm 
i cS, 9 el hic an ap | i ! agme o speak 
alums "soeks, _ - er — sen bei Geet to their form or structure; the bird has left no 
correctly explained to an incredulous public by , sisiet b ° 
Dr. Buckland in 1838. * * * J saw several tt that “ve yet been discovered; the om a 
other examples during my tour of similar phe-|° — a ar —_ See oe and es 7 
nomena, particularly in a bright red deposit of sie . ae Ma ee ” eee Ro: 
mud thrown down at the mouth of the Patapsco, act; and that fect te the more interesting anc 
ot Maldames, of which't Wie obld te Ullal dares valuable from the very circumstances under which 

c 5 ‘ € ‘ ae ay)... 9 * 

some consolidated layers.”’ But the muddy shores|'t 8 presented."’—Chambers’ Journal. 
of the bay were marked with the more interesting ane e 
tracks of annelides and of birds, the latter “in| Who Cannot be Rich?—A Polish woman, who 
regular sequence, faithfully representing in their has a stall in the Franklin market, found herself, 
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general appearance the smaller class of Ornithich- about five years ago, a widow with four young) 
nites.of high antiquity in the valley of the Connec- children, and an estate of just one dollar and fifty! 


ticut. These recent footprints,” continues Mr.! cents in money. She did not, however, turn her 


Lyell, “were those of the sandpiper, a species steps towards the alms-house, nor spend her time’ 


common to Europe and North America, flights of in begging from door to door. “hough embar- 
which I saw daily running along the water's edge, rassed by a very poor knowledge of our language, 
and often leaving thirty or more similar impres-|she immediately invested her capital in some ar- 


sions in a straight line, parallel to the borders of|ticles which she could sell, and commenced ope- 
the estuary. 


ening in the sun’s heat, and was divided into' her assistance. 
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The red mud had cracked in hard-|rations, employing her children as she could for 
For a year or two past she has 





had the market stall. A few months ago she 
learned that the owner of a good farm of seventy- 
five acres, in one of the central counties of the 
State, was very desirous to sell his farm for mo- 
ney. She examined the farm, found a good house, 
barn, &c., and fifty acres under cultivation. Her 
small store had grown to twelve hundred dollars, 
all safe in the savings’ bank, and she offered it for 
the farm, and it was accepted, for it was all in 
cash. The Polish widow now has her country 
estate, where she has been spending some months; 
though, unwilling to retire as yet, she has return- 
ed and resumed her stall. What a fine provision 
for herself and family has she secured by five years 
of determined effort! What proof has she made 
that this is the land where all may be rich who 
have health, and where they only who have it not 
are proper objects of charity! 

New York Journal of Commerce. 


— +2. oe > 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Concluded from our last. 


In 1741 he commenced the publication of a 
‘General Magazine,’ which contained much use- 
ful matter, but was less acceptable than his pre- 
vious writings, being in part devoted to the liti- 
gated points of divinity. 

The mechanic arts were also much improved 
by him. He brought to their aid philosophy and 
chemistry, and combined them with science, econ- 
omy, and nature. He improved the chimneys, 
constructed a stove, and proposed many useful 
and economical corrections in domestic economy, 
from the garret to the cellar, from the plough to 
the mill. Science acknowledged his master spirt, 
the arts hailed him as their patron, the lightning 
bowed in subjection to his magic rod, and nature 
claimed him as her favorite son. 

In 1744 he was elected a member of the pro- 
vincial assembly, where he was continued for ten 
successive years. Although nota popular speaker, 
his clear head and sound judgment, as a legislator 
and stutesman, gave him an influence over that 
body before unknown. 

During the years he was serving his country in 
the assembly, he also served in the fields of expe- 
rimental philosophy, and explained many of the 
mysterious phenomena of nature, that spread bis 
fame to the remotest bounds of the civilized world. 
His discoveries in electricity alone were sufficient 
to have immortalized his name. He was the first 
man on record who imparted magnetism to steel, 
melted metals, killed animals, and fired gunpow- 
der by means of electricity; and the first who 
conceived, and reduced to practice, the method 
of conducting lightning from the clouds to the 
points of steel rods, and, by them, harmless to the 
ground. All the elements and fluids, the air, sea, 
and land, underwent the close investigation of his 
vast, his philosophic mind. 

In 1758 he was sent to Carlisle, to conclude a 
treaty with the Indians; and, on the following 
year, to Albany, to meet a Congress of Commis- 
sioners, to arrange plans of defence against the 
threatened hostilities of the French and savages. 
He there submitted a plan that met with the unan- 
imous approbation of the Commissioners, but was 
so republican in its features, as to be rejected by 
those who had at heart the interests of their king, 
more than the happiness of the colonists. 

On the decease of the deputy post-master gen- 
eral of America, Franklin succeeded him, and 
raised the department from a state of embarrass- 
ment and expense, to a fruitful source of revenue 
to the crown. 

About this time, difficulties arose between the 
proprietors and government in the province of 
Pennsylvania, which were finally referred to the 
mother country for adjustment, and Franklin was 
sent to England in June, 1757, as advocate for 
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the province. With his usual industry and ad-| 
dress, he performed the duties of his mission, the! 
difficulties were adjusted, and, in 1762, he return-| 
ed, received a vote of thanks from the assembly, 
and a compensation of five hundred pounds. He} 
was now variously employed in regulating the 
post office department, making treaties with the 
Indians, and devising means of defence on the) 
frontiers; every department of government feeling 
his beneficial influence. New difficulties arose 
between the assembly and the proprietors, and,| 
in 1764, Franklin again sailed for England, with 
instructions to obtain the entire abolishment of, 
proprietary authority. On his arrival there, he| 
was called upon to perform more important and 
perilous duties. The plan for taxing the colonies 
had long been agitated, and was now matured by 
the British ministry. This project Franklin had) 
opposed from the beginning, and he was now ar-| 
raigned to answer numerous accusations brought 
against him by the enemies of liberty. On the 
3rd of February, 1766, be appeared before the 
House of Commons, to undergo a public exami- 
nation. He was found equa! to the task; his ene- 
mies were astonished at his logic, boldness, dig- 
nity, and skill; and his friends were filled with 
admiration at the able manner he confuted every 
accusation, and defended the rights and interests, 
of his native country. Amidst the attacks of arti- 
fice and insolence of power, he stood unmoved, | 
and calm asa marble statue. He remained, as} 
the agent of the colonies, eleven years in Eng- 
land, opposing the encroachments of the crown! 


of action at a time when the world needed just 
such a man; and continued upon it just long 
enough to finish all he had began. He was found 
just equal to every work he undertook, and al- 
ways stopped at the golden point of the finishing 
stroke—a modest hint for me to close. You, 
who profess to admire his virtues, talents, and 
usefulness, prove your sincerity by imitating his 
example. AMMONIUs. 


Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
If health be firm,—if friends be true,— 
If self be wi!l controlled,— 
If tastes be pure,—if wants be few, 
And not too often told: 


If reason always rules the heart,— 
If passion owns its sway,— 
If love in age to life impart, 


The zest it does to-day : 


If Providence, with parent care, 
Mete out the varying lot, 

While meek contentment bows to share 
The palace or the cot: 


And oh! if faith sublime and clear 
The spirit upward guide,— 

They’re bless’d, indeed, and bless’d for e’er, 
The bridegroom and the bride, 


— Oe 


THE MOUNT ST. BERNARD MONKS. 


convent is for the present trusted to the care of 


\thirty soldiers, under the command of M. Piotta 
of Martigny. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 





25, 1848. 


The relations which have subsisted between the 
Publisher of this paper and the Association of 
Friends who conduct it, cease with the present 
number, as will be perceived by their address 
published below. ‘Those in arrears are earnestly 
solicited to liquidate their bills with as little delay 
as possinle. J. R. 





+ eee e 


Communications from J. M. and G. F. have 
been received, and shall appear soon, 


| 


————_+2 ee 


| Such of our subscribers as intend to have the 
|fourth volume of the Intelligencer bound, are in- 
|formed that an index is in process of preparation, 
which will be furnished in a few days. 








| To Members of the Society of Friends. —Under 
a conviction that a periodical conducted in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Society of 
| Friends, and devoted to its interests and testimo- 


upon the rights of Americans; and, during the! A paragraph from a foreign journal is going | nies, was demanded by the exigencies of the times, 
whole time, all the combined efforts of malice, 


flattery and intrigue, were unable to ensnare or 
intimidate him. He became acquainted with the 
etiquette, intrigues, corruptions, and devices of 
diplomacy; but never bent his knee to Baal, or 
kissed the hand of a crowned head. 


Matters had arrived at a crisis that induced his 
departure for his long lost home. His personal 
safety in England, and the need of his personal, 
services in his own country, admonished him to 
return. He accordingly embarked and arrived 
at Philadelphia in the beginning of May, 1773. 
He was received with marked attention and es- 
teem, and immediately elected to the continental 
congress, adding new lustre and dignity to that 
august body, and enrolling his name amongst the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

By his will, be prohibited all pomp and parade 
at his funeral. He was anxious that the plain, 
republican manner of his long and useful life, 
should be strictly observed in the mournful obse- 
quies of his interment. He was buried on the 
2ist of April, in the north-west corner of the 
Christ Church ,yard, where a plain, marble slab, 
even with the surface of the earth, points where 
he lies. With his, moulders the dust of his wife, | 
with whom he had lived in harmony and peace. 
No other inscription is upon the tomb except his 
and her name. 


His death was deeply lamented throughout the 
civilized world. Congress ordered mourning to 
be observed throughout the United States one 
month. The event was solemnized, and many 
eulogies pronounced in France. The National 
Assembly decreed, that each of its members 
should wear a badge of mourning on the occa- 
sion for three days. The sensations produced 
there by his death, were as imposing and interest- 
ing, and celebrated with as much devotion as| 
those recently witnessed in our couatry, on the! 
death of La Fayette. 

In reviewing the life of this great benefactor of! 
mankind, we find a richer variety to admire than| 
in that of any individual upon the historic page. | 
In whatever station he moved, he was a star of| 
the first magnitude. He entered upon the stage, 


acted of late years. 


the rounds, denouncing with fiery indignation the 


alleged cruelty and wickedness of the recently 
successful party in Switzerland in expelling, as is 
charged, the good monks of St. Bernard from 
their celebrated hospice. It is but fair, therefore, 
to give a hearing to the party accused, who are 
vindicated in the following paragraph from ano- 
ther foreign journal: 

You are aware tit the monastery of the Great 
St. Bernard has been abandoned by its monks; 
they have retired, with their superior, to a villa 
they caused to be built in Piedmont four years 


since, as they foresaw the events which have oc-| 


curred. Their flight, notwithstanding the malevo- 
lent reports which have been circulated on this 
subject, was voluntary; the provisional govern- 
ment of the Valais have in nowise expelled them 
from their convent, and they are perfectly free to 
return thither. ‘They have not been despoiled of 
their property, but merely condemned to pay a 
fine—a measure which was taken toward all those 
who excited to the revolt against the Diet. 

The fine, however, which was demanded of this 


convent, one of the richest of Switzerland, amount- 
ed only to some tens of thousands of francs, and) 


will be covered, and more, by the offerings of those 
who visit the hospital in the course of the ensuing | 
year. You are aware that the hospitality which} 
is practised, gratuitously in appearance, toward, 
the traveller, by these brethren, is in reality pro-! 
ductive of a very considerable revenue to the con- | 
vent. You see to what proportions these pre-| 
tended spoliations are reduced, and what are the 
acts styled savage of which they have been the 
victims. This fine, which has been exaggerated | 
into such a mighty affair, is scarcely a deed of se-| 
verity, if we ¢ onsider the part these brethren have| 
Changing their ministry of, 
peace into a ministry of hatred and war, we have 
seen them in the churches of the Entre-Mont, | 
preaching discord and preparing civil war. No 
person has forgotten, in particular, the sermons| 
of the provost in the good town of Martigny. It} 
is but just to say that the conduct of the brethren| 
has not been foreign to the massacres of 1844, 
nor to the revolt against the confederacy. The} 


|the subscribers voluntarily assumed the control of 


\the editorial department of this paper. The ex- 
|perience of nearly four years has added strength 
to their convictions, and although we have not 
‘been able to make our journal what we desire it 
should be, we have received encouragement in 


jour all the 
Yearly Meetings on this continent, and the Intel- 


ligencer is, we believe, more read at the present 
time, than at any former period of its existence. 
| We believe that the necessity for a periodical de- 
voted to the interests of our Society and its testi- 


monies, and unswayed by minor interests, was 
never greater than now. 


labors from concerned Friends in 


With these views, we 
feel that more labor in this field is yet required 
of us, and we ask of our friends who unite with 
us in this concern increased exertion in its be- 
half. We have reason to expect this from several 
of our most valued correspondents, but there are 
many other Friends, well qualified to add interest 
and instruction to our pages, whose labors we 
also desire to enlist. 

The paper for the coming volume, commen- 
cing next week, will pass into the hands of a 


new publisher. 


Its expenses, for paper, print- 


ing, and publishing, are considerable, and like 


/most other journals which are devoted to the in- 


terests of a peculiar class, and published at a low 
price, ils subscription list has not hitherto been 
sufficient to meet these expenses, so that in addi- 
tion to giving our own time and labors gratuit- 
ously, we have had to raise funds to meet these 
deficiencies. There is reason to believe that suf- 
ficient interest and confidence are now felt in the 
paper to place it on independent ground, and as 
a few hundred more names of responsible sub- 


scribers would do this, we ask our friends in their 
respective neighborhoods to exert themselves in 
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procuring them, and to forward their names to largely ae werent ees ae his share and, therefore, it is desired that such Tailors as 
i : of the rentals, and when he desires to buy (for his own use . 

> ' ~ r rT ~y . — ; e ~ 7 \ g » . > y Ss - 
Wm. D. Parrish 5 Co., No. 4 North Fifth St., only) he is entitled to his choice of unsold houses at nearly te See men et and a ider a 
Philada., to whom all remittances for the coming the cost price, payable in very smal! monthly instalments. t ner * ings e answered in that trade accor ing 
, By this plan, instead of small roots in dirty alleys and to Truth. Here followeth the names of several 
courts, good sized, well lighved and ventilated rooms are ‘Tailors, who are desired to meet as above men- 
Our principal aim, as heretofore, will be (be- provided, with wide streets and cheap omnibus conveyance tioned, viz: fourteen Friends.” 

to the town; the cost to the working man is less than one- 

half of the usual rate paid by the laboring classes in theold Upon this recommendation of the meeting, a 
and instructive iniscellany of literary and scientific | W4y- conference was held of Friends engaged in the 
knowledge) to uphold the principles and testimo-| _The Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Indiana has 80 inmates; ‘T'ailoring business, who issued the following ad- 
of whom 57 are males, and 23 females. ‘The institution is yj¢g:— 
| well conducted. 





volume are to be made. 


sides furnishing au unexceptionable yet agreeable | 


nies which have been acknowledged by our Reli- 


gious Society, and to increase an interest in its meiniinatineinitidpiaiiljinmceesnea so our meeting of Tailors in Dublin, the 1 1th 
j q ROP ones 
concerns on the part of its members. |PROSPECTIVE POPULATION OF THE UNITED , ee So menth, 1687: 
i STATES. “The concern and care that hath for several 
no. D. Griscom, The following calculations are from Hunt's Years past been upon the spirits of Friends when 
Dittwyn Parrish, Merchants’ Magazine: assembled together at several half-years’ meet- 
Wittiam Dorsey, | In 1840 the United States had a population of '"®* from which several testimonies have been 
Isaac PARRISH, |17,068,666. Allowing its future increase to be ®''°" forth that all Friends might keep out of the 


vain and foolish fashions of the world, as to which 
fashions in apparel some that profess ‘l'ruth of our 
trade have not kept themselves as clear as we 
could desire, in making or cutting out some gar- 
ments for Friends and their children, but have 
entered too much into such fashions as the peo- 


have amounted to 16,630,250; being more than a ple of the world have invented, to the grief of the 
’ % ’ c °.. . a 2 * : “ - . 
half million less than our actual number as shown oe = — ee ~ keep oa oo ~ 
, . aan . ‘by the census. With 300,000,000 we should have | ‘'" We Me ruth brought us into in _ 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. ho than 150 to the square ilk for our organized &'™"ing- These things being under our consid- 
7 ie ee . , eration at this time, has caused us to renew our 
The steamship Cambria arrived at Boston on the 18th) "tates —_ a een mee ouw te te Tailors’ meeting which for some time past hath 
. oie . : | . ’ s c 

inst., bringing European news of unusual interest. The |S4¥4Te mile. It does not then seem probable been aadiested. Whereface. being sow aanie 

s id Res ve dorable|that Our progressive increase will be materially ~- 6 7 any . 8 8 
government of France has been agitated for a considerable este within ti , tred d stirred up by the spirit of love and true tender- 

: — ain Sale - og 4 ichecked within the one hundred years under con- . 
at Low _ 0 — of political questions affecting | «ration y ness for the good of all congerned, we do desire 
e rights of the people. Reform banquets have been nes y ; . all Friends of our trade throughout this nation to 

; ; At the end of that period Canada will probabi a ms e 

and charges have been made against those in power, by P P y let the plain innocent Truth, and the honor there- 
of, be nore in their eye than the profit and gain 
that may be had by making any garment that is 
not agreeable to ‘l'ruth and the plainness thereof, 
so that we may retain our first love, and that we 
may be still known by the world to retain and 


Wa. P. SHarrtess. jat the rate of 324 per cent for each succeeding 
‘period of 10 years, we shall number in 1940, 
303,101,641. Past experience warrants us to 
expect this increase. In 1790 our number was 

DIED. \3,927,827. Supposing it to have increased each 
On 7th-day, 26th ultimo, Susax, wife of Israel Walton, of 4¢¢ade in the ratio 13% per cent, it would in 1840 


Morris L. Hattowet. 





Byberry, in the 54th year of her age. 


which the people have been prepared for the revolation | [Umber oe least 30,000,000 if we suppose the 

which occurred on the 22d ultimo. On that day a mob | Porton Sees and west of the Appa- 

was collected, and an open insurrection took place in Paris, cane chain of mountains, known as the Atlantic 
: . *\ slope, t 38 at ti 

which the authorities were unable to quell. The Chamber | pe. > PUNERND at CRs Viger ee ren een, OF Ree 


; oe jfive times its present number, there will be left 
of Deputies have been dispersed, and some of the ministers | 269 000,000 for the great central region between 
have suffered the destruction of their property. Louis} he Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains, and keep to that which tendered our hearts; that they 

, 


Phillippe has abdicated the throne, and the royal family | between the Gulf of Mexico and Canada, and for| ™*Y be made to confess we are not a changeable 
a en compelled to quit Parts. @ palace of the/ we people as some are that run itso the chan 

have ‘Seem led to quit Parts, ‘The palace of the/the country west of the Rocky Mountains. Al- P°?F @ ase that Mo the changeable 
king has been entered by the mob—the throne and far-| lowing the Oregon ‘Territory 10,000,000, there fashions, namely, to keep out of making men’s 
niture destroyed,—and insurrection and bloodshed prevail | will be left 250,000,000 for that portion of the coats with a great compass, and plaited in the 
throughout the city. The number of killed is said to be} American States lying in the basins of the Mo- lower parts, and big cuffs with needless buttons; 
500. It is said the National Guards have taken sides with | bile, Mississippi, and St. Lawrence. If to these and likewise in women’s apparel, long slopes be- 
the people, and the revolution is thought to be spreading|we add 20,000,000 for Canada, we bave 270, hind, which are the vain fashions of the world, 
throughout France. A provisional government has been|0U0,U00 as the probable number that will inhabit and not to be practised by bt who profess the 
established by the republican party. ithe North American valley at the end of one hun- rruth; for we are not to fashion ourselves ac- 


‘dred years, commencing in 1840. If we suppose cording to the course of this world, but to be 
g . ve 


In Great Britain it is rumored there will be a change of : j i 

» ; : De ‘ ) . transformed by the renewing of our minds, 
ministry. Lord John Russell and his associates are becom. | one third a a of this number to reside « Sioned on behalf of eiue meeting. b 
ing increasingly unpopolar. |i the country as cultivators and artisans, there Sig g, bY 


‘will be 180,000,000 left for the towns, enough to ‘* Epwarp Hupson, Tortas PLeEADWELL.’* 

Important political changes have taken place in some! people 360, each containing a million. ‘This 
other governments of Europe ; and it is probable the occur-| does not seem as incredible that the valley of the 
rences at the French capital will increase the ferment| Nile, scarcely twelve miles broad, should have 
which has appeared in Germany, Italy, and other parts of once, as historians tell us, contained 20,000,000 | 
the continent. j}In Cities. 


The following minute of the Morning Meeting 
in London, on the subject, addressed to F'rienda 
of the same trade, appears to be an answer to an 
address of the Tailors to that meeting, but which 
'address the transcriber has not met with:— 





“ oun - in ; oo ———___—__— 
Mount Vesuvius has been giving new signs of life since 


the 13th ult. Ten torrents of lava, more or less large, have | MAKING OF FRIENDS’ CLOTHING. Py aoe . aor To Friends of the Meeting 
been flowing fi the craters in a south irecti Bt ea i : of Tailors, London— 

caudate. Wen ‘Roal. catiibnamieeanen emer rhe following curious documents have been 2: . 

ward Oltojana, Bosco Roal, and Torre-Greco, stopping only “ Friends! we have received your testimony 


at ashort distance from the wooded plains which surround'taken from the early records of the Society of ca : : 

those towns. A new crater, of about five yards diameter, > iends ia Debit y s “s y against the vain and needless fashions of the 

has formed itself on the mountain, and with great noise | riends in Dublin, and evince the concern of the world, and exhorting to plainness and modera- 

throws incessantly stones, cinders, and flakes of fire, from) body in those days that their members might be tion, and we do well approve thereof, and desire 
i sll of sulphur e i . : - : sm teat) in ¥ 

which a strong smell of sulphur emanates preserved from following the changing fashions of that you may confirm this testimony in your prac- 


Houses for Laborers.—A Society exists in Edinburgh for |the world: — tice; and we are also willing that copies of it may 
promoting the comfort of the working classes. A large) be sent from your Meeting to your correspon- 
piece of land is bought in the suburbs, which is covered | ‘“*At the half-year’s Men's Meeting, held in/dents, and to Monthly Meetings, for the stirring 
with suitable buildings; watered and drained from central| Dublin, the 9th and 10th days of the 3d month,| up the witness of God in others, that a reforma- 


reservoirs. All things (land and materials) are bought at| ’ 
wholesale for ready money, and the best machinery, with | 1687, ;tion may be carried on, the Lord’s name honor- 


steam power, is used. The work is also pushed most ac-| “4th minute, Whereas, there was some years)ed, and his people preserved. 
tively when labor is in least request. In this way a saving |@2Z0, & Meeting of Tailors appointed, that they, « From Friends, at the second day's Morning 


of fully one-half is effeeted in the cost of a dwelling over| might meet together to see that none do excel the Sue : 
the usual expense to the poor, who pay exorbitant rates for| pounds of Truth Meeting in London; signed by 


lots cr ground rent, and for credit on material, Some I . on making of apparel according * BENJAMIN BEALING, Clerk.” 
10,000 working men belong to the Association, each of|'© the vain and changeable fashions of the world; 


whom pays a monthly contribution. The houses, at low | Which meeting having been for some time past 
comparative rents, pay full interest, so as to induce capital-|neglected, there is a desire in the minds of Be sure your ground be good, and then be sure 
ists, from other than benevolent motives, to contribute | Friends of this meeting, to have it renewed again; |you maintain your ground.—Flavel. 
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JONATHAN COUCH ON INSTINCT. hunters, but it is also possessed by birds whose|to the leader in thirty seconds, each caterpillar 


Mr. Couch is a naturalist, well known amongst opportunities of using it are only occasional. Do-| stopping at the signal of the one in his rear. The 
men of his own order, but hitherto not known in| mestic pigeons have been taken to remote distan-|same effect was observable behind the break, each 
the field of general literature. He has here pro-|ces from their home, and that, too, by a mode of stopping at a signal from the one in advance. 
duced a volume of anecdote and speculation about'conveyance which must effectually shut out all) The leader of the second division then attempted 
animals—better in the anecdote than in the spec-| possibility of recognition of the local bearings of|to recover the lost connection. hat they are un- 
ulation, yet not without seme good ideas in the|the direction; and yet they have returned thither| provided w'th the senses of sight and smell, ap- 
latter department, mingled, however, with a good | with a rapidity of flight which marked a conscious| peared evident, since the leader turned right and 
deal of what appears to us very inconclusive mat-| security of finding it. 1 have known some of the|left, and often in a wrong direction, when within 
ter. He inclines to the modern views of animal,most timid and secluded of our birds, as thejhalf an inch of the one immediately before bim: 
psychology, and regarding man as possessing sim-,wheatear and dipper, to be taken from their|when he at last touched the object of his search, 
ilar qualities to those of the inferior tribes, with nests, and conveyed to a distance, under circum-|the fact was communicated again by signal; and 
the super-addition of an internal consciousness stances which must have impressed them with|in thirty seconds the whole line was in rapid 
making him responsible for the rectitude of his feelings of terror, and in which all traces of the| march, leaving the two unfortunates behind, which 
actions, counsels that we should study the science direction must have been lost; and yet, on being| remained perfectly quiet, without making any at- 
of mind through what he rather happily calls|set free, they were soon at the nook from which|tempt to unrol themselves.”’ 
Comparative Metaphysics. {tis a great hint to. they had been taken. Even the common hen, | _— eo wee a h 
throw out; but when and whence is to come the; which has been carried in a covered basket), bi on ide all rere Sania to the 
John Hunter who shall realize the idea? ‘through a district intersected by a confusion of iabits of birds, as illustrating a combination of in- 


: . . |stinct and reason; but they are of too desultory a 
a ss = pre hills and valleys, in a few hours was seen again} “ van en 
Feeling it to be vain to attempt to follow Mr. ) . = he following re- 


' |nature to admit of extracts. 
Couch through the loose texture of his specula- S°"@P!9g for grain on her old dunghill. 


|garding the mole is more concentrated, and also 
- . : : oT J Tenats a ath abe he Sidi an . : antl 
tions, we shall take him up in one of the branches| The only explanation, ‘in these cases, must be! more original: “ The habits of the mole will vary 


of animal economy, which he illustrates by facts./sought in the existence of perceptions to which) with the soil, and particularly with the structure 
We pitch upon the chapter on animal migrations, the buman race is a stranger; their possession Of of the ground, as it is rich and deep, or shallow, 
because it is the subject which has been least which is proved by the exquisite and ready sus-|Jeve], rocky, uneven, or intersected with raised 
treated of in these pages. ceptibility of most animals to changes of weather, | mounds or hedges of earth, five or six feet high, 

The principal migrators are birds. The object long before the occurrence of any thing which and of the same thickness, such as divide fields in 
in coming northward evidently is to obtain a OUT observation can appreciate, or which can be) 
moderate temperature for the business of bring- indicated by instruments. While the atmosphere’ 
ing forth a family; the guing southward scems to S¢ems to promise a continuance of fair and calm 
depend less on an anxiety to escape the rigors of weather, and the wind maintains the same direc-| 
the winter season, than simply on the desire of “00, the hog may be seen conveying in its mouth) 
returning, as it were, home, after finishing the af- ® W'S? of straw; and in a few hours a violent wind 
fairs of incubation. “A remark often made,” fulfils the omen. The cat washes, and some wild 
says Mr. Couch, “appears to be correct,—that animals shift their quarters, in compliance with 
the swallow tribe go away earliest in the warmest similar indications; and even fish, at considerable 


the west of England. ‘The presence of this ani- 
mal is known by the heaps of fine earth, or hills, 
thrown up during its subterraneous operations. 
In deep ground little of its labors can be traced, 
except when thus marked; but in a thin soil, or 
in hard ground, a ridge is often driven along, 
which is distinctly raised above the ordinary level 
of the surface; and the mole-hill is only elevated 
where the earth is so fine and friable, that the re- 


seasons; but whether there be any physiological depths in the sea, display in their motions and ap-| 
reason for this, is a matter of doubt. The prin- Petite sensibility to the coming change. The lat-| 


cipal cause of their early readiness for migration 
seems to be, that less interruption has been thrown 
in the way of the formation of the nest, and there, 
has been a greater abundance of insect food for| 
the support of the young, which has accelerated | 
their growth. In an unfavorable season in these’ 
respects, or when other causes have occurred to 
retard the maturity of the brood, the birds have 
not only been kept later, but in many instances 
the migratory instinct has grown sufficiently strong 
to overcome the force of parental affection, and 

e brood has been left to perish in the nest. ‘To 
attend on a helpless young one, a single swift has 
been known to remain fora fortnight after the de- 
parture of its race; and it is a frequent occurrence 
for the swallow to leave its late brood to perish 
in the nest.” 


After many particulars of the migration of the 
swallows and swifts, Mr. Couch adds some re- 
marks on a subject which we believe to be as yet 
veiled in mystery. “ The invariable direction,” 
he says, “in which migration is prosecuted, is not 
the least interesting portion of the proceeding; 
for though it is known to us that southern cli- 
mates possess the warmest temperature, and the 
most nutritious and stimulating food, at the time 
when the summer haunts of migrauts are becom- | 
ing deficient in these particulars, still it cannot be 
supposed that a bird is in possession of this spec- 
ulative knowledge; or, possessing it, that, without, 
compass or guide, it should unerringly pursue the 
route that leads to it. Yet they rarely deviate to 
any great extent in the journey, uninfluenced by 
mountains or oceans that intervene; and even the 
young cuckoo, new from the nest of a foster-pa- 
rent who is itself indisposed to the effort, and 
destitute of any guiding influence besides its own 
instinctive feeling, quits the land of its birth, and 
fails not to reach the country of its search. 

‘‘Inscrutable as this directing skill appears to 
our duller perceptions, it is not only constant in 


ter circumstance especially, which is well known 
to fishermen, is a proof that mere change of tem- 
perature or moisture is not sufficient to explain 
the phenomenon.”’ 


Animals much below birds perform occasional 
migrations, attended by extraordinary circumstan- 
ces. We are told, for instance, of streams of 
butterflies and dragon-flies, which go on without 
intermission for days, no one being able to com- 
prehend whence they have come, or whither they | 
are going. ‘The flight of the locust is a too well 
known phenomena. Mr. Couch quotes a curious 
account of a procession of caterpillars (bombyces) 
observed by Mr. Davis. ‘They were crossing 
the road in single file, each so close to its prede- 
cessor, as to convey the idea that they were, 
united together, moving like a living cord ina 
continuous living line. At about filty from the 
end of the line | ejected one from his station; the 
caterpillar immediately before him suddenly stood 
still; then the next, and then the next, and so on, 
to the leader. ‘The same result took place at the 
other extremity. After a pause of a few moments, 
the first after the break in the line attempted to 
recover the communication. This was a work of 
time and difficulty, but the moment it was accom- 
plished by his touching the one before him, this 
one communicated the fact to the next in advance, 
and so on till the information reached the leader, 
when the whole line was again put in motion.— 
On counting the number of caterpillars, 1 found 
them to be one hundred and fifty-four, and the 
length of the line twenty-seven feet. 1 next took’ 
the one which I had abstracted from the line, and 
which remained coiled up, across the line. He 
immediately unrolled himself, and made every at- 
tempt to get admitted into the procession. Afler 
many endeavors he succeeded, and crawled in, 


‘the one below falling into the rear of the inter-| 


loper. I subsequently took out two caterpillars, 
about fifty from the head of the procession. By) 


moval of some part of it is necessary to give the 
creature a clear course in its runs backward and 
forward. ‘The creep or run is ina zig-zag di- 
rection; and when the neighborhood is very pro- 
ductive of its prey, exceedingly so, as if the ani- 


|mal were unwilling to pass out of so fertile a dis- 


trict. But for the most part it takes a straight- 
forward course; and in the open space of a down 
it passes through more than fifly paces of distance 
without lifting a heap, with a progress amounting 
to two or three human paces in a day, and the 
whole run is two hundred feet in length. In the 
course of this passage, advantage is taken of any 
obstructions which occur, as if conscious of the 
probability of pursuit; and the run is made to 
pass among the roots of dwarf furze, and even 
under a large stone, while, at irregular distances, 
openings are made to allow of excursions on the 
surface, and the free admission of air. There are 
many lateral branches from the principal passage; 
but none of them extend to any great distance: 
for it seems wisely to avoid forming such a laby- 
rinth as might confound itself in its daily course, 
or in its efforts to escape from an enemy, to whose 
depredations it is exposed even in its retreat. Its 
time of labor is chiefly at an early hour in the 
morning; but if every thing be still, it may be seen 
at work at other seasons. The slightest sound or 
movement of an approaching foot stops the work, 
and no further lifting of the earth will be attempt- 
ed that day. These runs are mostly made towards 
the end of autumn; are this creature's hunting- 
grounds for food; are abandoned when the soil 
has been thoroughly searched through and through; 
and though they are formed with so much toil as 
to make it desirable not to desert them while there 
is any thing to be done there, yet in a month or 
two the animal quits them for new ground, per- 
haps at a great distance, where the hunting pro- 
mises better success. 


‘A favorite spot for its winter-quarters, and 
one it prefers at other seasons, is in enclosed 
fields, under the shelter of a hedge of high-piled 


its manifestation among our little summer insect-!my watch, I found the intelligence was conveyed /earth, along the middle of whose base the run is 
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carried, and in whose mass of mould it finds! ing. This is the work of the feet, neck, and the the lordly and branching tree, with its thousand 
security from cold and from its natural enemies. |hinder part of the shoulder; and in these parts|leaves, affording shelter from the storm for the 
The heaps it throws up are cast on the sides, and the mole is perhaps the strongest quadruped in bird and the beast.—R. Hunt in Pharmaceutical 
at intervals a lateral passage is driven into the/existence, in proportion to its size. The heaps| Times. 

field, to which, when the inducement is powerful, |it throws up are not made simply by lifting; for —————+2re+—__—_ 

it transfers its principal operations; and there en-|the superfluous earth is collected at easy distan-- Chinese Grass.—There is in China an article 
counters its greatest hazards from the traps of the} ces, and thrust along, until so much is accumula-|grown and manufactured into clothing, no de- 
mole catcher, and the pursuit of the weasel and |ted, as compels it to convey it out of the way, and/scription of which is to be found in any of the 
the rat, with whom it fights furiously, but without then its work in tunnelling goes on again. |works of travellers who have been in that coun- 
success. When undisturbed, the mole often shifts} ‘The mole has more enemies than it is sup-|try. Its native name is Mar, and it answers the 
its quarters; and in making a new selection, its| posed to have; for though its disappearance from | purpose of silk and hemp combined. It is annual, 
choice seems to be much influenced by caprice.|a district is sometimes due to emigration, there! sown in drills in February, and gathered in Au- 
It makes these changes especially in the months} must be other causes at work to account for their gust. It grows on dry hilly soils, like tea all over 
of July and August; but I have known it to take| extirpation in particular localities. ‘They may}China, and in every variety of climate,—much of 
«xcursions of removal to such distances, that no/destroy each other in their burrows, for they are! it within two or three days’ journey of Canton.— 
n.ark of its presence could be detected in the exceedingly quarrelsome; the fox and weasel, too,! Its consumption is enormous; it may be found in 
month of January, if an open and moist season. |are formidable foes; but the ceaseless war waged its various degrees of quality, among all classes of 
A large part of such a journey must be along the|against them by man, the least excusable enemy |the vast population, worked into almost every de- 
surface; and it is probable that, at all times, this|they have, is the most destructive. Admitting|scription of fabric,—in the largest cables of their 
is its mode of emigration to distant places. In| that mole-heaps, and loosening of the soil by the|junks, and in the choicest texture of clothing worn 
summer, much of its time is thus passed in migra-|runs made through a field, are inconveniences, by the luxurious classes. Like silk, it is there an 
tions from one field to another, because the hard-|and even injurious, and that it is unsightly to see|article of universal consumption. There is no ar- 
ness of the ground renders it difficult to throw up|a gentleman's lawn disfigured with these tumuli,|ticle at present known in the country that could 
the soil, and follow up the worms, which have|such annoyances may be either removed or turn-|be substituted for it. It is scarcely exported at 
sunk deeper down into the soil. It shows the) ed to advantage; and it must not be forgotten all. —Scientific American. 

same love of change in moist weather, when the|that their destruction of more injurious creatures, mnie 

ground is more workable. \is considerable. If it is desirable to expel them! peseARCHES AT NINEVEH OR NIMROD. 


“If not to its mind, the mole repeatedly changes rom their haunts, it may be done effectually with-| At the ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
its quarters; and though shut up in darkness, it) OUt destroying them; for their extirpation is sure of Architects, on the 10th ult., Mr. Tite intro- 
reluctantly continues on the northern declivity of |‘ be followed by a fresh invasion.” ‘duced Mr. Layard, who, in some remarks on bis 
a hill, where it has little light, and less heat, un-| While we do not think that the reasoning in| recent researches, stated that the date of the ruins 
less its other advantages are unusually great. Its | this volume will greatly advance philosophical zo-| Jiscovered was still a mystery, but there could be 
migration from one district to another exposes it|ology, we feel tolerably sure that the volume itself no doubt of their extreme antiquity. He would 
to great danger, as it is slow to escape, and little| will be found readable, entertaining, and, in a\afford them one proof of it: the earliest buildings 
prepared to defend itself. | modified sense, instructive.—-Chambers’ Journal. |in Nineveh were buried, and the earth which had 


“The run is differently formed in spring, in) }accumulated over them had been used as a burial 
consequence of a difference of object. Where} DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE LIFE. iplace by a nation who lived seven hundred years 
fields are not large, the hedge is still the ae The progress by which the surface of the earth | before Christ. Probably the buildings dated from 
spot; on which account its nest is often discover- becomes covered with vegetable life is sufficiently, one thousand two hundred years befure Christ. 


ed. Mr. Bell has given a sketch of the skilful’ curious to merit some of our attention. Let us| / 2@ Toms were lined with slabs of marble, cov- 
‘ered with bas-reliefs, such as those now in the 


arrangements made for its safety at this time; but | suppose the bare surface of a reck under the 
British Museum, which were joined together by 


in districts where the hedge is chosen for defence, | action of those changes which all bodies exposed 
no other departure from its usual form is made);, atmospheric influences undergo. In a littie double dovetails of iron.. The doorways were 


than an enlargement of the space, and a more) iime we shall discover upon its face little coloured | 1anked by winged-figures of greater height than 
comfortable lining. Fourteen young ones have | cups or lines, with small hard disks. These at\'2@ slabs: on all these figures was the mark of 
been discovered in one nest; but though the mole} ¢,<¢ sioht would never be taken for Mote but on e004, as if thrown against them and allowed to 
is not a social animal, it is hard to believe that} close examination they will be foand to be linchens. |'Tickle down. The walls were of sun-dried bricks, 
they could have been littered by one mother. |'These minute plants shed their seed and die and|2%d where these showed above the sculptured 
“The mole may sleep more in winter than in'from their own remains a more numerous ‘crop| Slabs, up to the ceiling, they were covered with 
other seasons, but it is not its habit to become springs into life. After a few of these changes, |?!ster and painted. ‘The beams, where they re- 
torpid at this time. In frost and snow, fine earth a sufficient depth of soil is formed, upon which|™#!e4, were found to be of mulberry. That the 
is often seen freshly turned up, as evidence of its| mosses degin to develop themselves, and give to | Slabs should have been preserved so long puzzled 
activity; but as it is a creature of great voracity, the stone the first faint tint of green, which, al. | many. The trath ” however, the bricks, being 
and cannot endure long fasting, like many wild though a mere film, indicates the presence of amply dried in the sun, in falling had returned 
animals of that character, it is not easy to say beautiful class of plants, which under the micro- '° the earth, and had thus buried the tablets and 
how its wants are at this time supplied. A dead scope, exhibit in their leaves and flowers many protected them. The buildings, he said, were 
or living bird, numbed with the cold, is always a points of singular beauty. ‘These mosses, like the provided with a complete system of sewerage.— 
welcome morsel; but its track has riot been seen linciens, decaying, increase the film of soil, and Each room had a drain connected with a main 
in the snow in pursuit of it. It perceives the ear- others of a larger growth supply their places, and S°¥®™ Mr. Layard then proceeded to say that 
liest approach of a thaw; and alter a long seclu- run themselves the same round of growth and)" the midst of the ruins he had discovered a small 
sion, a heap may be seen protuding through the decay. By and by fungi of various kinds mingle chamber, formed of bricks regularly arched. The 
thin covering of snow, as evidence of its sensibili- their little globes or umbrella-like forms. ‘Thus, |8S-Teliefs sent over by him were, in many cases, 
ty to change of temperature—a circumstance season after season, plants perish and add to the found in positions showing that they had been 
more easily understood when we recollect that it soil, which is at the same {ime increased in depth taken from other buildings and re-used; the sculp- 
is the radiation of heat from the inner parts of the by the disintegration of the rock over which it is tured face of the slab, for example, was turned to 
earth which exercises the first influence in the laid, which is quickened by the operations of ve-|‘%® Wall, and the back re-worked.— Builder. 
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change; and that it is because the air abstracts getable life. ‘The minute seeds of the ferns float- ne — 
this heat more rapidly than the earth supplies it, ing on the breeze now find a sufficient depth of ALLIGATORS IN WESTERN AFRICA, 


that frost and snow are produced and continued. earth to germinate in, and their beautiful fronds) During my residence at Mansu, about fifly 
When, from changes in the atmosphere, this rapid eventually wave in loveliness to the passing winds. ‘miles from Cape Coast Castle, | was engaged in 
abstraction ceases, the heat below becomes more Plants of a higher and a higher order gradually | building a house. One morning I sent out the 
sensibly felt; and this is first visible at the surface |succeed each other, each series perishing in due school boys to collect some bamboos for the pur- 
of the soil. ae 'season, and giving to the soil additional elements’ pose of erecting a fence. In the course of their 

“A good supply of drink is essential to the|for the growth of their own species or those of search for them, they discovered the nest of an 
mole’s existence; and its healthy condition is others. Flowering plants find a genial home on alligator, which they robbed of its eggs. ‘These 
marked by a softness and moisture about the the once bare rock; and the primrose pale, the eggs are thought to be a great delicacy, and are 
snout, where its most perfect organ of sensation purple foxglove, or the gaudy poppy, open their anxiously sought after by the rich. These, there- 
is placed. he flexibility of that organ, and its| flowers to the joy of light. Eventually the tree|fore, were distributed amongst the chiefs and 
command over it, are indeed exquisite; but it is\is seen to spring from the soil; and where once principal people; and I, being thought a person 
the tempest beat on the bare cold rock, is now of some consequence, had two given me as my 


not used in the operations of excavation and lift-! 
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share. On their being brought to me, my curi-| 
osity was excited to see this nest, and | asked! 
the boys to show me the place where they had 


comprehended a preparatory school, and a uni-| NEW sT0OR - 
FOR PLAIN GOODS, 


versity of twenty-six professors, with four hundred | 
pupils. The labour of all, for three hours a day, x, 79 Arch 
. a“ 


e * : ; ; , Y t, |  & - . 2. 
found it. They accordingly took me to the place. | sufficed to give all a temperate and healthy main- eet, Sennen DSN ane Fhe, Ten Giee 
The alligators had chosen the root of a large tenance—the young women attending to house- CHARLES ADAMS 


tree, around which grew a great number of the bold and dairy duties, and to the making and 
gigantic climbers so common in tropical coun-| mending of clothes. 
tries. The nest was composed of loose vegetable 
matter, which they had collected together from 
the ground around the tree, and which was so 
carefully done that one would have thought it had, 
been swept. They had then drawn it among) 
those large climbers, and matted it so firmly to- 


NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 
Afier existing about four ; oap-ay | Saney re —_ — Ww - especial refer- 
sen site ae . ;ence 1e wants of Friends. 1e stock is fresh, and in- 
years, the Rony ae of the society were esti- clades the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 
mated at 65,000 dollars. of such articles as are most desirable; comprising materials 

|for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SHAWLS, GLOVES 


. , : a AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS AND 

Names in Boston 200 years ago.—Mr. Editor: 1 aNDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKS, LINENS, AND 
Last Saturday | was in the City Clerk s office, FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &e., partic- 
looking over the records of births in the town of ulars of which need not be advertised. Prices are low, and 


gether that it resembled a piece of coarse felt; Boston, which ocenrred about the year 1640; and Will give satisfaction. 
and it was with great difficulty that it could be 


; , = was so struck with the singularity of some of the, 42 HUNT'S PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS, the 
separated in order to obtain the eggs. The heap) ,.mes that | met with, that | was induced to co- | /#"8¢st and best article in the market. Also medium style 
thus formed, consisted of at least a large wagon) : 


: : long do. 
load of this vegetable matter, and the heat was so| ase a0 epee Ss ee 


Philada. Ist month 11th, 1848.—42. tf. 
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4 et at th difficulty tl Deliverance Beck; Strange Beck; Free} Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 

rauias Ye re i wre ut of ae ony tt Grace Bendall; Reform Bendall; Hopefor Ben-| No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
could bear my hand in it for five minutes at a dall; Seaborne Cotton; Fathergone Dinely; Re-| MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
time. In this we see the goodness of God mani- 


i turn Gridley; Believe Gridley; ‘Tremble Gridley; | Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
fested towards even this portion of his creation, Hope Hawkins; Constance Milan; Patience Rice; tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &e., &e. 
in directing their instinct to avail itself of the pro jectil] Vicall: Waitstill Winthro ; entuionian AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
steady heat generated by the fermentation of a P ee 5 Ps eg ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
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the people never. ‘To be defended is almost as bitha Bell.— Boston Transcript. rt onaseer H 
great an evil as to be attacked; and the peasant, . anh tenner rapes eabenal 
fe ae) ae & H. TAGG 
has often found the shield of a protector an in Cruelty to Animals.—Cruelty to dumb animals| ‘ . 


strument not less oppressive than the sword of an is one of the distinguishing vices of the lowest| — aan oS nate Tyme ees, See 
invader. Wars of opinion, as they have been the an4 basest of the people. Wherever it is found;| / RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales» 
i ] st di ful ' people. >| [\ goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
most destructive, are also the most disgraceful of i¢ is a certain mark of ignorance and meanness, |de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas 
conflicts, being appeals from right to might; and ay intrinsic mark, which all the external advanta-| very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
from argument to artillery; the fomenters of them ges of wealth, splendor, and nobility cannot oblit- i2 all varieties; black and small plaid Silks ; Linens and 
have considered the raw material—Man—to have erate. it will consist neither with true learning rt at makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
: j > 5 : hl r ' |always on hand. 
becn ea _ “ ore ee aT nor true civility; and religion disclaims and de-| N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
up regeende- — 7 7 . pane names—ane tests it as an insult upon the majesty and the 10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 
ditches abroad with their bodies. But let us goodness of God, who, having made the instincts | e a 
hope that true philosophy, the gount offspring of of brute beasts minister to the improvement of! _ _ N EW HAT STORE. 
religion that is pure—and of reason that is en- ing mind, as well as to the convenience of the, IMBER & DICKINSON, No. 19 North Fourth St., 
lightened, will gradually prepare a better order body, bath furnished us with a motive to mercy ad. have i — 7 ~ — on e 
‘ : . : ‘ on ats anc aps, made anc nmed in the latest style 
of things; when ete vied a ‘at ne — and compassion toward them very strong and|the materials of which having been purchased exclusively 
ed by seeing bad pens mended by good swords, powerful, but too refined to have any influence on for Cash, they are prepared to furnish any article in their 
and weak heads exalted by strong bands. the illiterate or irreligious.—Jones of Nayland. | line on the most reasonable terms. 
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EMOVAL.—EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., informs his 
oe | friends and customers that he has removed from No. 
34 to No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
é st th uM vest philosophy; a clear con- place of business; and having for more than twenty years 
stitute took its rise in the state of Ohio, in a band science the best law; honesty the best policy; and paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain Hats, 
of forty young men, who withdrew from the Pres- temperance the best physic. ; sels an ee his hee ties in this branch of busi- 
byterian College, Cincinnati, on account of their ness will enable Him to give his customers entire satisfac- 
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Baath OBERLIN ESTTEUTE. ae Five Facts. —A firm faith is the best divinity;) 
Within the last thirteen years, the Oberlin In- , good life is the ‘inet. 


A re +222 - tion. 2mo. 5—tf. 45 
strong feelings in behalf of the negroes. Resolv- TI 6 belie’ in Christe) See ae = pe 
° . . 288 av ¢ 2 fe si, 
ing to found an institute where the blacks should ; ai ears aa fear . = bb FURNISHING GOODS. 

ian allie catia ast should couple glory with war, is monstrous blas- . . oa ; _— 
receive all the advantages of education, and be © a 7 E have been making considerable alteration in o 

‘ nr . ’ 7 i a 4 é . f § i i ur 

treated as the equals of whites, they repaired to phemy. ‘Their faith, their professing faith, is—| 


7 ; ; Store, and are now prepared to offer a large and ex- 
the forest, and cleared ground by the work of © love one another;’’ their practice 1s—to Cut tensive assortment of new and well selected Furnishing 


- ats; ¢ ibe 3 ‘ink Goods, at the lowest cash prices. 
their own hands. With scarcely any capital, throats; wen a to a Sess aa a a he he owe pans prices 
: . at hick 28 , i : ag i cets, ( Its, 3 ; 8; 
they soon reared a setilement in the wilderness, the wickedness, the trade of blood Is magnifiec - in ; », - pen . ee, r . 
though of a very rough kind. Persons of their 't0 @ Virtue. We pray against battle, and glori coe . Tabl Line Chath ie aaiieae e 
- : at Y lie i Ol 5 amask Table Linens, Cloths and Napkins; 
own sentiments, and of both sexes, joined to make fy the deeds of death.—Douglass Jerrold. 


Diapers, Super. Huckaback Towels and Towelling 
common cause with them for the negroes. When | Irish Linens of the approved makes; 
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told there was no accommodation for them, they; Wellington on War.—At Paris, when the al-| Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c. &¢ é 
would answer, ** We will provide for ourselves, if lied armies were there, a lady asked Wellingtcn| PLAIN GOODS. 
you will let us stay.” 


When poverty was felt, if he did not think it the greatest good fortune, Very neat and medium styles Ginghams; 


: : ; ; ; : Do. do. Mouslins de Laine; f 
the members gave up the use of animal food imaginable on this earth, to gain a battle. Fle} ptain colore Goats’ Hair, Mohair, and Perevian Liaieien: | 
liquors they had never used. One would lend replied, “ No madam: next to losing one, it is the 


: . / Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures; 
even his clothes to another when it was necessa- greatest of misfortunes.’" Wellington was then| Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls ; 
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ry. Some, however, came with money, which fresh from the fields of blood. Bound Shawls, Sealskin and Blanket do.: 
they threw into the common stock. A farmer of —- —— India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs ; 
their neigbourhood, touched by their ge 8 TREE | Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse and 
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